THE  RADICAL  RIGHT

somehow established themselves in power in Washington. For
them the cold war is as acute as it was in Stalin's day and
they yearn for someone who will lay down the law to Russia
and China.

These are the sort of people who voted for Goldwater on
Tuesday. He is very unlikely to become President. But he has
solidified and revealed the strength of the Radical Right. Its
influence on other Republican candidates and even on the
President himself will now be much greater. The demand for
tough action against Castro or a deeper involvement in South-
East Asia could easily mount between now and the election
with all its attendant dangers.

There is a wider lesson to be drawn, too. For years the Left
has been under a microscope. The witch-hunting in America
focused attention on the whole spectrum of Communists,
fellow-travellers, Socialists and Liberals there. In Britain, too,
it has been the Left that has received the closest attention.
Every detail of the arguments in the Labour Party has been
retailed by the press, diagnosed, discussed and mulled over.
The Bevanites, the revisionists, and the unilateralists, have, each
in turn, been analysed ad nauseam. But surprisingly little has
been said or written about the Radical Right.

One reason for this is that Conservative Governments, on
both sides of the Atlantic, have found the Radical Right to be
an embarrassment to them. They thought they could get cm
better without it. Eisenhower projected himself as a kindly
father figure, a near-constitutional monarch, whose me-tooism
looked less opportunist than Governor Dewey*s. Macmillan
preferred a slightly different image of the clever Edwardian
uncle who concealed his political skill beneath an affectation
of senility, yet managed to win the admiration of the multitude
as the unflappable Super-Mac, For both of them nothing suc-
ceeded like success. But neither could cope with failure, and
when it came the Radical Right emerged from hiding to reject
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